Hull-House in 1932
capacitated by another serious illness j but got well and decided
to go to Russia and discuss the problem with Tolstoy himself.
She found him working in the hayfields with the peasants
and eating their black bread and porridge, while the Countess
with her children and their governess had a regular upper-
class dinner. He pulled out one of Miss Addams's big sleeves
and said that there was enough material in it to make a frock
for a little girl j and he asked whether she did not find "such
a dress" a "barrier to the people.77 She tried to explain that,
since big sleeves were the fashion, the working girls in Chicago
were wearing even bigger ones than hers, and that you couldn't
dress like a peasant on South Halsted Street as the peasants
there wore middle-class clothes. But she was abashed when he
asked her who "fed" her and how she got her "shelter," and
she had to tell him that her money came from a farm a hundred
miles out of Chicago. "So you are an absentee landlord?" he
said scathingly. "Do you think you will help the people more
by adding yourself to the crowded city than you would by till-
ing your own soil?"
She went away feeling humbled, and before she could allow
herself to enjoy Wagner's "Ring" at Bayreuth, she resolved
that when she got back to Hull-House, she would spend two
hours every day in the bakery. Yet when she was actually at
home again and found the piles of correspondence and the
people waiting to see her, she decided that this and not baking
was her work, and forgot her Tolstoyan scruples.
Her efforts for labor legislation embittered the manufac-
turers against her 5 her attempts to get garbage and dead animals
in the neighborhood of South Halsted Street removed em-
broiled her with the political machine: garbage-collecting was a
racket, and the rackets seemed to go right on up. She was as-
tonished to find that opposition to re-election of a corrupt
alderman roused both pulpit and press against her. When
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